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| Be Patient Still 


If thou the toils of life wouldst bear, 
And fill thy heart with lasting peace— 
Then learn its joy and pain to share. 
Be patient—Thou shalt find release. 














’Tis easy when the sun is bright 
To walk along the narrow way. 
The soul, rejoicing in its might, 
Bounds forward ’neath the orb of day. 


How sweetly, then, when all is fair, 
And honey’d consolation fills 
The soul with gladness in each prayer, 
) We seek the everlasting hills. 


But when some tribulation falls, 
Like thunder-cloud, upon the heart— 
And God His blessed light recalls 
That we find space to do our part. 


How changed life’s outlook then doth seem. 
We cry aloud and cease to pray; 

Our resolutions, as a dream, 
In darkness seem to fade away. 


To do the right, we long no more, 
All is forgotten, in complaint. 

We fight not onward as before; 
And every blow is weak and faint. 


Then think—The sun behind the cloud 

In greater glory still doth shine. 
Prismatic colors deck thy shroud 

Though darkness fills that heart of thine. 


Take courage, then, and wait the end. 
The longed-for day is dawning bright. 

Rise up, brave heart! ascend! ascend! 
Lo! patience wins the crown of light. 


—Brother Reginald, C.Ss.R. 








Father Tim Casey 
NO FUNERAL 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


Involuntarily Father Timothy Casey hesitated a moment on the 
threshold before entering the parlor. There didn’t seem to be any 
room. The place had the appearance of being overcrowded, jammed 
—not from the number of visitors, but from their size and structure. 
Four broad, thick, stocky, muscular men were awaiting him there. 
They were in their work-a-day clothes with a growth of heavy black 
stubble on their solemn faces—all but the spokesman who was well 
dressed and freshly shaven. This man Father Casey addressed after 
he had greeted each individually. 

“Well, John, what can I do for you today?” 

“Mike here wants to bury his brother-in-law,” the spokesman ex- 
plained. 

“T want to bring him to the church and have a Mass—tomorrow 
—ten o’clock,” said Mike. 

“Big Mass,” added Pete. 

“Play organ and everything,” supplemented Anthony. 

Father Casey remembered that the two last speakers also were 
connected with the deceased through some sort of relationship, blood 
or marriage, he was not certain which. He knew all the men well, 
though, if the truth must be told, it was not from seeing them at Sun- 
day Mass. He knew something of the dead man too, little to his 
credit. He scented trouble. 

“Your brother-in-law was a Catholic, Mike?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, yes Father,” replied Mike. 


“Sure, he was a Catholic—good Catholic,” corroborated Anthony. 

“TI—let me see,” said Father Casey, venturing cautiously out onto 
the thin ice, “he wasn’t married in this church, was he?” 

“No.” Mike’s enthusiasm had suddenly vanished. 

“He was married by the judge, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes,” 

“And he died without the priest?” 


“Yes, but he was only sick a couple of weeks.” 


“Mike, he was sick long enough for me to learn of it and call at 
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the house where they told me he wouldn’t see the priest. Don’t you 
see we cannot give such a man a Christian burial?” 


“But he was a good man,” urged Mike. 


“Very good man,” insisted Pete. “I know him long time. We 
good friends. He never kill, never steal. He was good man.” 

“Then he kept two of the commandments,” said Father Casey, “but 
that is not enough to make a good man. One must keep all the com- 
mandments to be a good man. God said: Don’t kill; don’t steal. But 
the same God also said: Don’t swear; keep holy the Sabbath day; hear 
the Church; he that hears the Church, hears Me; he that despises the 
Church, despises Me. Whoever refuses to keep these commandments, 
whoever despises God, disobeys God, is not a good man. He that omits 
his Easter duty, is not a good man. He that misses Mass, is not a 
good man. He that neglects to bring up his children in the holy faith, 
is not a good man. The Catholic that marries before the judge, is, 
before God and the Church, not married at all. He is living in 
adultery ; he is not a good man.” 


“My wife go crazy, sure,” declared Mike with emphasis, “if her 
brother’s funeral don’t come to the Church. You do this for me, 
Father Casey. I always be your friend.” 

“T am as much pained as you are about this unfortunate matter, 
Mike,” returned the priest, “but what can I do? Much as I should 
like you all to have the consolation of seeing him buried from the 
church, I cannot commit a sin in order to give you this consolation.” 

“You won't bury him for me?” 

“T can’t. The law of the Church forbids it.” 

“What law? I never heard of that law.” 

“Then, Mike, you will hear it now. I am afraid you were not well 
instructed in your religion or you would have heard of it before now.” 
Father Casey walked over to the bookcase and took down a well-bound 
volume. “This,” he explained, “is what we call the Code. It contains 
the laws of the Church. He turned to the index: “Sec—Sed—Semi- 
narium—Separatio—Ah, here it is, Sepultura. Number twelve-forty. 
Listen, I'll give you a brief translation: ‘The following must be re- 
fused Christian burial, unless they give some sign of repentance be- 
fore death: 

“*(1) Those who are publicly known to be apostates or members 
of some heretical sect or forbidden society. 
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“*(2) Those who are publicly excommunicated. 

“*(3) Those who have deliberately taken their own lives. 

“*(4) Those who were killed in a duel or who died from wounds 
received in a duel. 

“*(5) Those who ordered their bodies to be cremated. 

“*(6) Other public sinners.’ 


“There,” continued the priest, “is the law. At the same time the 
Church, mindful of the sorrow and affliction of her children, is as 
merciful as, under the circumstances, it is possible for her to be, for, 
after stating the law, she adds: ‘If there is any doubt in regard to the 
foregoing cases, the bishop should be consulted. If the bishop cannot 
be reached-in time and the doubt persists, Christian burial must be 
granted.’ ” 

“What they make that law for?” 


“Can you not see,” queried Father Casey, “why the Church has 
made this law? Can you not see that she could not do otherwise? 
She simply says that, when a public sinner dies without any sign of 
repentance, he cannot receive Christian burial. In such a case, all 
the evidence points to the conclusion that he died in sin, that his un- 
fortunate soul is in hell. It would be making a mockery of the funeral 
services to perform them over him. Think, for instance, of the words 
chanted over the dead body in the church: ‘O God....command that 
he be received by Thy holy angels and taken to paradise, his true 
country....’ Or the prayer which the priest says on the way to the 
cemetery: ‘May the angels lead thee into paradise; may the martyrs 
receive thee at thy coming and take thee to Jerusalem, the holy city. 
May the choirs of angels receive thee, and mayst thou have rest ever- 
lasting with Lazarus once a beggar.’ Would it not be mockery to 
recite such words over one who, to all appearances, has died in sin 
and has been condemned to hell? Or think of the words used in 
blessing the grave: ‘O Lord, through whose mercy the souls of the 
faithful find rest, be pleased to bless this grave. Send Thy holy angel 
-o keep it....’ Or the final prayer recited before leaving the cemetery : 
‘Grant, O Lord, this mercy to Thy servant departed that he who, in 
his desires did Thy will, may not receive the punishment of his mis- 
deeds, and that as true faith has joined him to the company of Thy 
faithful here on earth, Thy mercy may make him the companion of 
Thy holy angels in heaven, through Christ, Our Lord.’ Would it not 
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be mockery to recite such words over one who, to all appearances, died 
in sin and was lost?” 

“But God is good,” said Mike. 

“God is infinitely good,” the priest replied. “But even the infi- 
nitely good God cannot receive a soul that dies in mortal sin. The 
mortal sin that is on our soul when we die stays on its forever.” 

“Maybe God take off his sin before he die,” suggested Anthony. 


“Maybe God did, but we cannot reasonably act on a ‘maybe’ when 
all the evidence points to the contrary. Maybe God did, and therefore 
we do not judge the dead man. We leave the judgment to God. 
Maybe God did, but as far as we can see, He didn’t, for even God 
cannot forgive a sinner unless he repents. This sinner gave no sign 
of repentance. We can hope on a ‘maybe’ but we cannot act on it. 
It would not be reasonable, it would not even be reverent, to recite 
over the body of a public sinner, who died without giving any sign 
of repentance, the sacred prayers of the Church. It would be acting 
as though we believed that he was saved while all the evidence showed 
that he was lost. Such a proceeding would look very much like denying 
the dogma of our holy faith which teaches that the sinner who dies 
unrepentant is surely condemned to hell.” 


“You buried that man that killed the policeman. It’s a bigger sin 
to kill somebody than to get married by the judge.” 

“There is no sin so big that God will not pardon it if one truly 
repents. That man repented of his sin and made a good Confession. 
We have solid reason to believe that he died a good death and was 
saved. Therefore it is quite proper to recite the prayers of the Church 
for his soul.” 

“The tailor that blew his brains out, didn’t give any sign of re- 
pentance—he didn’t give any sign of anything. And they had a Mass 
and everything for him,” objected Pete. 

“What was the coroner’s verdict?” 

“That he was crazy.” 

“Can a crazy man commit a sin?” 

“he.” 

“Then there was no reason for refusing him Christian burial.” 

“When a fellow kills himself, the coroner always say he’s crazy, 
whether he is or not.” 

“Perhaps some of them do. But most of them are honest men 
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who base their verdict on the evidence obtained. At least the verdict 
of insanity warrants us to doubt whether the man was really guilty of 
sin in taking his own life. And, as I read to you a few minutes ago, 
in case of doubt, the priest cannot refuse a man Christian burial.” 

“Then you won’t have the funeral for my brother-in-law?” de- 
manded Mike. 

“Don’t you see that it is impossible? He was not lawfully married; 
he lived in sin. He died without giving any sign of repentance. I 
should be guilty of sin myself were I to have his body brought to 
the Church and celebrate the holy funeral rites over it. You know, 
Mike, that I would gladly do anything in my power to comfort you 
and your family in your sorrow. But this I cannot do.” 

“You make the Mass for my brother-in-law—he good man.” 

“Mike, I cannot do it.” 

“Then I quit the Church right now.” And the angry man stalked 
out of the house followed by his three companions leaving Father 
Casey alone to sad reflection on the puzzling traits of the human heart. 


A LOST ART? 





Speaking of a columnist who resolved to give up all politeness be- 
cause it is a nuisance and bad for the free spirit inasmuch as it is 
generally insincere, the editor of Columbia makes some remarks on 
courtesy. 

“His readers, and their neighbors,” says the editor, “had given 
courtesy up long ago. Or, rather, courtesy had left them, somewhat 
as laughter leaves the insolent. For, strictly speaking, courtesy is not 
a cloak one throws off when it is worn or found useless. Courtesy is 
a kindly quality that leaves those who lose their souls. Before it de- 
parts one has first to surrender the tenderness that is at the heart of 
all nobility and genius, and the wisdom that finds in lovely forms, 
however artificial they may appear, the symbols and aids of beautiful 
living. Before one may announce the folly and futility of courtesy, 
one must live years of progressive pettiness, and end by squeezing one’s 
soul into a small, hard, leaden lump of ego. Some people, however, 
begin with the small lump of ego. They never know genuine courtesy 
at all. 
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The Student Abroad 
ST. PETER’S AT ITS BEST 
J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 


The Holy Year is still young; apparently it will seem young till 
the very end; it seems to be ever beginning. Succeeding weeks have 
brought so many and such new and constantly more beautiful sur- 
prises that one who stops to reflect must wonder what the end will be. 
In spite of adverse circumstances, economic and otherwise, pilgrimages 
are thronging to the Holy City. And in addition to the organized 
bands of pilgrims, there are truly vast numbers of travellers making 
their way to Rome singly or in small parties. Springtime in Italy is 
ideal; it thrills with life and color. And the pilgrims who came in 
the springtime brought with them the life and the color of their re- 
spective provinces and districts, and what a glorious life and color it 
was. But all the streams of life and color tend toward St. Peter’s; 
that is the focusing point; that is the polar star of it all. 

And so it was intended to be. The Holy Father, considering the 
pilgrims, the sacrifices they have made, the Faith they display, the 
appreciation that is founded on their very Faith; had the Beatifications 
and Canonizations for the Jubilee year arranged in such a way that 
as many pilgrims as possible would be able to attend them. 

St. Peter’s is magnificent at any time. It seems to give the lie to 
the old expression of “cold, grey stone”, for it grows on you—and 
whatever grows is not cold, but warm with life. However, it is more 
magnificent on the great festivals when the Pope himself participates 
in the services of the occasion. And the acme of magnificance is 
reached when all the splendor possible is brought forth to render fitting 
the ceremony of the Beatification or the Canonization of one of God’s 
chosen Servants. 

To the readers of the Liguorian and the friends of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers, the first Beatification of the Anno Santo, that of the 
Bl. Antonio Maria Gianelli, has special interest. For the career of the 
Servant of God was shaped in no small degree by the influence of St. 
Alphonsus the founder of the Redemptorists, and the proclamation 
extolling the virtues of the Blessed Gianelli as read at the service of 
the Beatification was another tribute to the doctrine and example of 
the great Doctor of the Church. 
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We shall have to turn the clock back a bit. It was Sunday, April 
19, that the Beatification of the Venerable Antonio Maria Gianelli 
inaugurated the series of ceremonies which bid fair to be reckoned 
the climax of an historic year. The day was perfect, even for Italy 
in spring. Arriving at the Piazza of St. Peter’s more than an hour 
before the services were to begin, one found the immense open area 
thronged with people, all possessed with one idea, to come early and 
avoid the rush. Through the kindness of the Redemptorist Father 
who was Postulator of the Cause, we had special tickets of admission 
and did not have to worry about a favorable position. Pausing a while 
in the Piazza, in the midst of the turmoil of carrozas, hurrying hither 
and thither, for a change, we were able to admire the facade and dome 
of the Basilica as seen under the favorable light of the morning sun. 


It was different. The dull grey effect of the old stone was trans- 
formed under the brilliant morning light beating full upon it; it seemed 
new and brilliant. Details in the immense spread of architecture which | 
we had missed before, now stood out in clear relief; pillar and portico 
and architrave and frieze, turret and tower and finally the fascinating 
dome! The slanting light filtered between the quadrupal row of pillars 
forming the colonnade about the piazza, giving a better idea of the 
marvelous extent and equally marvelous symmetry of this masterpiece 
of ornamentation. Against the gracefully outlined colonnade the two 


famous fountains threw their sprays high into the air; a stream of 
molten silver. 


We thought the entire congregation had done as we did, lingered 
in the piazza to enjoy the beauty of the morning light on the Basilica, 
but entering we find the immense edifice already thronged! Some- 
where, lost in the throng, a large group of pilgrims were singing one 
of their hymns; somewhere else, also lost in the crowd, a pilgrimage 
that filled a special train to capacity, is reciting the rosary. Neither 
disturbed the other; St. Peter’s is too large for that. 


Chamberlains of the Sword and Cape met us at the door and di- 
rected us to the entrance to our section. Proceeding along the center 
aisle—the aisle being formed by the wooden barricades erected just 
for the occasion to facilitate the quick disposal of the throngs who were 
automatically divided by the various tickets issued, we arrived at the 
Papal altar, above which rises the graceful baldachino, ninety-five feet 
high and by Bernini; and directed again by one of the Swiss guards, 
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today attired in festal uniform with gleaming mediaeval helmet and 
coat of armor but with traces of the gay uniform characteristic of this 
unit of the Papal military force, we finally arrived at our destination, 
a tribune at the left of the apse. 


Across the apse, a tribune was already filled with sisters, repre- 
sentatives of the religious order founded by the Servant of God; 
farther along on the same side, the tribune reserved for the diplomatic 
corps and the relatives of the Holy Father was already rapidly filling. 
Another tribune held the members of the nobility of Rome and visiting 
nobles, and still another was reserved for representatives of the dio- 
cese of which the venerable Gianalli had been Bishop, and for invited 
guests. 


Color and the light of a myriad of electric lights arranged artistically 
in select places in the apse, the nave and in the cupola gave the dignified 
basilica a truly festal appearance, save in one place. Above the Chair 
of Peter in the center of the apse, and in the center of the most bril- 
liant array of lights, a dull brown curtain hung. There was too much 
to wonder at and admire however to allow this one discordant note to 
disturb our thoughts. 

Shortly after the hour set for the opening of the ceremony, the 
procession began to enter from the sacristy. relates, Bishops and 
Cardinals with their brilliant purple and red and scarlet robes added 
a new note of splendor to the already colorful scene. A low murmur 
is heard as the thirty thousand or more people in the main part of the 
basilica press forward to see and to hear as much as possible of what 
is going on in the apse. It is simply the sound of an army in motion, 
but again it impresses one with the immensity of the structure in which 
he is located. 

After a short time, the moment of interest to the spectators arrives; 
the reading of the Apostolic Brief declaring the Beatification of the 
Servant of God, followed by the Te Deum in honor of the newly Beati- 
fied. Then all eyes are focused on the curtain above the Chair of St. 
Peter; it quivers, hesitates, sinks out of sight and there is disclosed a 
beautiful portrait painting of the Blessed Gianelli in glory. Were we 
looking for contrasts we would have but to read the Apostolic Brief 
and note the story of the heroic life, the long years of hard, painful 
labor in the cause of Christ, the many hours of suffering, the bitter- 
ness of ‘opposition where co-operation was to be expected, the self- 
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abnegation and compare it all with the significance of the picture now 
displayed, symbolic of the only glory that matters, the glory of triumph 
in the sight of God. 

Following the Te Deum, copies of the Brief, of bound volumes 
‘of the Life of the Blessed Gianelli, and of pictures of him were passed 
first to the Cardinals in attendance, then to the long lines of Prelates, 
then to the rest of the clerics in the center of the apse. During this 
part of the ceremony, the superb voices of one of the Basilica choirs 
of Rome, some members of which probably were among the group 
which toured America some time ago and thrilled music lovers from 
coast to coast with the beauties of the classical music of the Catholic 
Church, begin a hymn; immediately afterwards the Pontificial High 
Mass follows. The Holy Father is not present at this ceremony, of 
the morning. 

In the afternoon of the same day, the piazza is again thronged, 
hours in advance of the opening of the doors. As the Pope enters in 
state for the afternoon service, there is an added inducement to attend, 
and this time there is a rush. The streaming multitudes, entering the 
piazza from all available streets seems a living reality of the poetical 
allusion to the stream of life. As we pass through the crowds, we 
hear snatches of every language we have heard and some that we 
never knew of. In addition to the varied garb of the peasant pilgrims 
from various parts of Europe, the varied uniforms of the various 
ecclesiastical colleges and universities in Rome add new interest as well 
as color. We pause on the elevation beneath the obelisk marking the 
center of the piazza to watch the throngs pass—much with the same 
indescribable thrill that the spectator gets when he stands beside the 
falls of Niagara and sees the torrent ever rushing toward him, ever 
passing on, and wonders when there will be an end. 

Above us the afternoon light throws into strong relief the hiero- 
glyphic characters of the obelisk; they would speak: “Time was when 
I saw the dawn and the setting sun strike across the hills and plains 
and light up the glories of ancient Egypt:—but proceed and witness 
true glory.” Behind it, the immense facade, now framed against the 
bright gold of the afternoon sun, with its crowning masterpiece more 
enchanting than ever, seems to be reaching out and beckoning to us 
its welcome. 


There is no resisting the appeal; we brave the throng and enter 
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seemingly on the crest of a human wave. Again the immense number 
of people already within the building amazes us. Many who were there 
in the morning have returned, possibly all; but many too who were 
not present in the morning have come now to see the Pope. Perfect 
order is obtained in spite of the immense numbers of those present, 
by the Papal Gendarmes, the Palatine Guards, the Swiss Guards and 
the Chamberlains of the Sword and Cape, who line the aisle from the 
door to the Papal Altar. People sometimes remarked caustically when 
some trifling disorder occurred, but when one recalls the fact that 
numerous languages are represented and a world-wide variety of char- 
acters, one must marvel at the expediency with which this variety is ac- 
commodated and with what little comparative inconvenience. Again the 
long wait is broken by hymns of the pilgrims, now the solemnly sweet 
strains of a familiar German hymn, again the livelier tones of the hymn 
sung by the Italian pilgrims as they walk from basilica to basilica on 
their pilgrimage journies. Around us we see the toil-worn faces of 
poor pilgrims who have made this journey to Rome for the Holy Year, 
the one big event of their lives. Hidden in out of the way corners, 
humble sisters are reciting their prayers or saying their rosaries. Back 
in the transepts, against the pillars, thronged against the various bar-. 
ricades separating the different sections—the basilica has become a 
sea of faces. 


Suddenly there is a dead hush. The peerless silver trumpets that 
thrilled the spectators at the opening of the Holy Door are again an- 
nouncing the arrival of the Holy Father. While the indescribable 
strains of the Papal March are re-echoing through the vaults and aisles 
of the basilica, the procession enters. We have no eyes now for the 
procession itself; one person we seek and our eyes rest on the place 
through which he must enter. Suddenly cheers are heard, a cloud of 
waving handkerchiefs is seen over the heads of the throng near the 
door; the brilliant Noble Guard, the bodyguard of the Holy Father, 
enter, and back of them, the sedia gestatoria bearing the Holy Father 
himself. To some the cheering seems incongrous with the place, but 
simple hearts filled to overflowing with joy must find expression and 
wave after wave of applause, heartfelt, enthusiastic, rolls from portico 
to apse and back again. And the Pope,—passing slowly over the heads 
of the assembly, serene, calm, yet very tired looking, he blesses the 
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people again and again, and with the blessing goes his heart; for he 
loves these children of the church as Christ his Master loves them. 

He has met them by the thousand in audience, he has said Mass 
for them in St. Peter’s day after; when he knew their language, he 
has spoken to them. And this in addition to the ordinary work of the 
day already crushingly great. But he knows their Faith and their 
loyalty and that their cheers are their expression of love and gratitude. 

Following the procession, Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment by the Holy Father, the presentation of a relic of the newly 
beatified to the Pope by the Rev. Postulator, Father D’Orazio, C.Ss.R., 
all of which took place in the apse of the basilica, which corresponds, 
in location, to the sanctuary of the churches in America and conse- 
quently out of view of the majority of those present, there came the 
same thrilling procession with the same beautiful music, the same 
exuberant cheers; and the day was over. 


Leaving the basilica, we turned at the door to get a full view of 
the illuminated interior. Our gaze followed unconsciously the lines of 
the edifice, now outlined by the electric lights, to the baldachino over 
the altar, between the pillars of which the picture of the Blessed An- 
tonio Maria Gianelli was visible, as though it were framed by them; 
the scene was one of indescribable beauty. 


After a series of similarly beautiful and inspiring ceremonies of 
Beatification, interest seemed to reach its highest level in the Canoni- 
zation of the Little Flower, the Blessed, now Saint Theresa of the 
Infant Jesus. 

For weeks in advance, it was practically impossible to obtain tickets 
of admission to St. Peter’s. It seemed as though none had been issued, 
so completely did they disappear. However, when the new throngs of 
pilgrims began arriving, thousands coming from France alone just 
for this occasion, other thousands from the rest of Europe, other thou- 
sands from across the Atlantic, from both North and South America, 
the residents of Rome began to understand. Pilgrims were to be given 
the preference, and justly so. But Providence looked out for us and 
we were given the opportunity of being present on this never to be 
forgotten occasion. 

Again the day fortunately left nothing to be desired. For at four 
o’clock in the morning, people were already en route for St. Peter’s. 
On the occasion of a Canonization there is but one ceremony and that 
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in the morning. And the pilgrims who had come so far to share in the 
triumph of the Little Flower were taking no chances on getting un- 
favorable places in the basilica. So four o’clock found the street cars 
filled with people; and the ceremonies were scheduled to start at eight! 


By six-thirty, the piazza was again thronged. This time there was 
no thought of lingering to admire the sights. About the wooden bar- 
ricades which had been erected at the foot of the stairs leading to the 
portico, hundreds were gathered; every minute the crowds became 
larger till thousands were. crushing in toward the narrow entrances. 
Weird experiences were numerous, for though the people were very 
patient and considerate, a crowd of such dimensions trying to enter 
through narrow entrances was bound to produce crushing. But in spite 
of the inconveniences attendant on entering the coveted goal—it was 
well worth the trouble, not only for the sake of giving honor to the 
Little Flower, but also to witness the beautiful ceremonies and to see 
St. Peter’s truly at its best. 


Everything that could lend splendor to the basilica had been called 
upon. When we entered, the entire basilica was a palace of light and 
color. And the center of attention was the beautiful picture of the 
Little Flower in the place of honor just above the Chair of Peter in 
the apse. And above the Baldachino, we noticed that the very modern 
“loud-speaker” had been installed; the horns being arranged so that 
the sound was cast into every section of the basilica. Though it was 
still over an hour before the services, the entire place was virtually 
filled—and yet the throngs continued arriving. In our section, there 
were German pilgrims on one side of us, and French pilgrims on the 
other—and we could hear some whispered English in back. The wise 
had provided themselves with small camp stools for the occasion; the 
rest practiced heroic patience. 


Shortly after eight o’clock, the long procession began to enter the 
basilica from the portico. Long lines of religious followed by choirs 
singing anthems, then a large number of prelates, followed in turn by 
about two hundred Archbishops and Bishops—the line of white mitres 
being broken at rare intervals by the unusual head-dress of an Oriental 
prelate—filed slowly into the church. There was a pause—a hush of 
expectancy and the silver trumpet chorus, playing from a balcony over 
the entrance, began the thrilling music of a Papal march, while through 
the big bronze doors came a huge banner bearing a picture of the 
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Little Flower. Spontaneous applause broke out among the people 
near it, and it reverberated in waves through the immense throng as 
the banner slowly progress toward the Papal Altar. As it passed, we 
noticed that another picture of the Little Flower was on the reverse 
side. The thrill arising from this spectacular entrance of the banner 
had hardly subsided when the Noble Guard under the command of 
Prince Aldobrandini, in full numbers today and with their most splen- 
did equipment filed in. Even more impressive than their appearance 
was the fact that, as on Italian paper later commented, the most illus- 
trious families of Roman history are represented in its ranks. 


Following the Noble Guard and accompanied by a special guard 
of Swiss, the Holy Father, in Cope and mitre entered, carried on the 
sedia gestatoria. A new wave of applause rose, surged to a creset and 
rolled over the massed congregation as the Vicar of Christ on earth 
came into view. Through it all the stirring music of the silver trumpets 
continued the Papal march. The bearers of the sedia gestatoria moved 
very slowly, probably according to orders; the pilgrims were given 
every opportunity of seeing their spiritual father; at times the caval- 
cade came to a dead halt, so that even those in the more remote parts 
of the basilica could be rewarded for their pains and the sacrifices they 
had made to be present. And how they made use of their opportunity ! 


In the apse of the basilica, a notable assembly awaited the coming 
of the Pope. In addition to the 200 or more Archbishops and Bishops, 
thirty-one Cardinals were present, including Cardinals Bourne of Eng- 
land, Daugherty of Philadelphia, and Schulte and Faulhaber of Ger- 
many, and Cardinal Van Rossum, C.Ss.R. The diplomatic corps 
tribune was used to its capacity with the full diplomatic corps accredited 
to the Vatican, and in a special place, Governor-General Healy of 
Ireland had his place; another tribune was filled with visiting royalty. 


Immediately after the Pope reached his throne the ceremony of the 
Canonization began. To the waiting majority of those present, it was 
simply a long wait, broken only occasionally by the broadcasting of 
the responses of the Holy Father by the “loud-speakers”. Then came 
the chanting of the Litany of the Saints and the Veni Creator Spiritus, 
the responses to which were taken up by the thousands assembled in 
the naive and transepts. Pilgrims, priests, sisters, prelates united in the 
reverberating appeals that rose from St. Peter’s to the heavens. After 
the final notes of the singing and the following prayers, the third ap- 
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peal for the promulgation of the Canonization was made, following 
prayers, the Pope from his throne, speaking as doctor of the Church 
and successor of St. Peter, solemnly declared the Little Flower, the 
humble little soul of Lisieux, one of the host of great Saints with 
which God has blessed the earth and named Sept. 30 as the feast day 
of the Saint. Every syllable of the solemn declaration was broadcast 
through the loud speakers to the very doors of the basilica; a deep 
silence prevailed, for those present realized the solemnity of the mo- 
ment. But as the final echoes died away, another wave of applause 
passed over the assembly. 


It was now about eleven o'clock, and the Pontificial Mass, cele- 
brated by the Holy Father, was to follow. Some could not stand the 
strain any longer and left but the vast majority were there to stay. 
As the Mass progressed, the music of the magnificent choir gathered 
for the occasion, re-echoed through the basilica. Those who heard the 
Sistine choir in America can imagine what it was. 


As the consecration drew near, a sharp command to the long lines 
of guards rang out. They dropped to their knees and as many of the 
crowd as could did likewise. Again there was silence; even the throng, 
many members of which had stood already for five hours, was mo- 
tionless. Suddenly, from somewhere, apparently from everywhere, 
the sweetest music I have ever heard became audible. The silver 
trumpet corps had gone into the cupola and were playing softly against 
the walls. Sophistical musicians, people who had heard the world’s 
best could not recall having heard anything that could compare to it. 
The haunting appeal of that music, so beautifully appropriate, simply 
cannot be described. 

The Holy Father raised the Host in the usual manner at Mass, then 
presented it for adoration by moving it in an arc from side to side. 
And the same with the chalice containing the Precious Blood. When 
the consecration was over, the music which had begun with it, died 
away, becoming merely a memory. 


After the Mass, when the procession escorting the Pope was on 
its way back to the Vatican, the sedia gestatoria was again used; this 
time the Holy Father came by wearing the Tiara or triple crown. It 
was now about one o’clock, but the vast majority of the crowd of the 
faithful who had welcomed him on his entrance were still on hand to 
greet him as he passed. 
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It seemed as though nothing else could or should be done to glorify 
this day. The bells of all the churches in Rome had proclaimed the 
glad tidings of the Canonization to the thousands unable to gain ad- 
mission to the basilica and all Rome was rejoicing. 


But the Pope had a crowning surprise in store. In the evening, 
for the first time since 1870, St. Peter’s was illuminated. Not with 
dead electric lights, but with innumerable little oil lamps. Long before 
dusk, every street car was jammed with people hurrying toward the 
Vatican or toward one of the hills from which the display could be 
viewed. With some American friends, we got one of the last auto- 
mobiles in sight, and saw it from every available point of vantage. 

Coming out on the brow of the Pincio hill just as dusk was calmly 
settling over the happy city, we looked to the west and there was the 
dome outlined in quivering light, a living thing against the darkening 
heavens. Not merely the outlines, but even the principal details had 
been framed in light. Moving down along the Tiber, the view became 
more and more vivid. ‘Thousands thronged the Tiber and its many 
bridges, thousands thronged the hills, other thousands sought house 
tops; and all gazed in rapture at the spectacle, enthralled. We took 
our final stand on the bank of the Tiber, where the view was perfect. 
Across the river, the massive bulk of the Castle of St. Angelo threw 
its dark ominous shadow against the sky; below us the Tiber, famous 
river that has witnessed the making and unmaking of history, reflected 
in its rippling waves the dancing light from Michael Angelo’s master- 
piece. Fascinated, we remained in silence; gazing at the lights, quiver- 
ing, teasing, dancing, appealing, mystifying, yet steadily preserving the 
contour and the details of the Basilica. 

But it was greeted with silence for the most part; for again language 
seemed futile. 


Over all, from the topmost point of the dome, the illuminated cross 
shot its rays of benediction over the surrounding country. Typical of 
St. Peter’s and of what St. Peter’s stands for; the Cross triumphant; 
the Faith in eternal victory. 


“Simplicity in habit, truth in speech, 

Be these the daily strengtheners of their minds; 

May books and nature be their early joys.” 
—W ordsworth. 
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Youth 
I. THE RADIO STARTED IT 
Auc. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


“Say, Dad, what’s that you just mentioned-—‘amperes’ ?” 

“Amperes? Well, Sonny, it means the unit of strength of an elec- 
tric current. I don’t know whether I can make that clear to you or 
whether it will mean anything to you after I finish—” 

“Well, anyway, Dad,” persisted the little questioner, “why do they 
call it, Ampere?” 

“That’s easy, boy. You see they got the idea from a man named 
Ampere—Andre Marie Ampere—a French scientist.” 

“Andre Marie? Gee, he must have been a good Catholic to have 
our Lady’s name—men don’t usually have it, do they?” 

“No, they don’t,” answered the father. “But in European coun- 
tries pious mothers sometimes gave their boys even the name of Our 
Lady as a second name, to put them under her special protection. And 
it really looks as though Mary showed her special protection in the case 
of the famous scientist, Ampere.” 

“Tell me the story, Dad—let the old radio go; there’s only some 
jazz on now anyway and I’d rather hear about Ampere and why you 
say the Blessed Virgin must have protected him specially.” 

“Well, Bob, the first thing is that he was one of the greatest 
scientists of the nineteenth century. All you need do is look up some 
encyclopedia or history to find that out. He was called in his own 
day ‘a giant among scientists.’, Napoleon the Great thought so much 
of him that he made him inspector-general of the University of Paris. 
He was born in 1775.” 

“But how did he get to find what we call the Ampere?” 

“In 1819, a Danish scientist, Oersted, made the discovery that a 
Galvanic stream will deflect a magnetic needle. But why, no one could 
tell. Ampere studied the matter and one discovery led to another, so 
that he may be called the inventor of electro-dynamics.” 

“You know, Dad, I often wonder what kind of boys those great 
men were.” 

“I'll tell you the story of Andre Marie Ampere. It reads almost 
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like a novel. Two big struggles dominate his whole life: the quest 
of knowledge and the quest of his lost faith.” 

“Did he lose his faith?” 

“Yes—like many another—but we’ll come to that. Ampere’s father 
was a merchant at Lyons and later at Polyemieux. Even as a little 
lad, Ampere showed a great eagerness to learn and investigate. A 
trait that showed itself even then was that once something puzzled him, 
he studied it out until he satisfied himself that he knew the solution. 

“His first love was mathematics and even as a boy, before he knew 
letters and numbers, he performed complex arithmetical computations 
with pebbles and beans. And once when the boy took sick, his mother 
took away his pebbles. So taking the biscuit she brought him, he broke 
it up into bits and continued his computations.” 

“Where did he go to school?” asked the boy. 

“The wonder is, he never went to school. His father began to teach 
him Latin. But when he noticed his son’s great thirst for mathematics 
he got him the necessary books and left him to study for himself. At 
eleven, he had mastered all lower mathematics and analytical geometry. 
Then he went on to higher mathematics. 

“But here he met difficulties. He was told that all the books on 
higher mathematics were written in Latin and that he had to know 
calculus to read them.” 

“Did he give up then?” questioned Bob. 

“By no means. He simply took up his study of Latin again and 
applied himself to calculus, and in a few weeks he was ready to take 
up the difficult work of applied mathematics.” 

“He must have been a genius!” exclaimed the boy. 

“But notice,” answered the father, “his dogged and persevering 
work.” 

‘“Didn’t he suffer by not going to school?” asked the boy. 

“In many ways he did. He never could write very well; for in- 
stance, he wrote so large that one time a friend of his, a wag, wrote 
an invitation to dinner in the first letter of his name as he signed it 
below a letter. And later on, when he was a professor, the boys 
played pranks on him at times on account of it. When he wrote on 
the board, fearing that his pupils couldn’t read his writing, he would 
ask them. And they would answer: ‘No, sir; write larger.’ 

“And Ampere, who with all his learning, was patience and goodness 
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itself, would write so large that he could only get about six words on 
the blackboard. Besides that, his not having gone to school made him 
all his life more or less shy and a poor business man. 

“He had a wonderful memory. He read everything that came to 
his hands, and unfortunately no one directed him. But just to show 
his quick and retentive powers of memory, he read the French Encyclo- 
pedia—twenty volumes—and remembered it so well that twenty years 
later, when he was made a member of the French Academy, the highest 
“scientific honor in France, he could still repeat the contents of every 
article.” 

“Oh boy!” shouted Bob. “Did he do that just for fun?” 

“Not at all. He utilized everything he learned; for instance, hav- 
ing studied the article on ‘Language,’ he got the idea, young as he was, 
of forming a world language—like our modern speranto—and wrote a 
grammar and dictionary for it and even composed some poems in his 
newly invented language.” 

“Didn’t all this make him proud?” 

“It might have made anyone proud; but not Ampere. He had the 
modesty and humility that always go with real greatness. It was 
really this that led him back to the Faith when he had lost it. He 
was not a ‘dry-as-dust savant’—he was a man of heart with a strong 
need for friendship and communication. Besides he had to go to the 
school of suffering early.” 

“How was that?” asked the boy. 

“Well, when he was fourteen years old, the French revolution was 
just beginning. The horrible days of the ‘Reign of Terror’ when 
blood flowed like water and many a Catholic suffered for the Faith. 
Ampere’s father, who was a justice of the peace at Lyons, also was 
a victim. He must have been a noble man. From his prison, he wrote 
to his wife: 

“‘T wish that my death might be the seal of reconciliation between 
all our brethren; I forgive all those who rejoice in my death, those 
who caused it, and those who ordered it; if in eternity, I shall be able 
still to interest myself in things on earth, you, dear wife and the 
children, will be my special care and joy. May their lot be better 
than their father’s; may they always have before their eyes the fear 
of God, that wholesome fear which leads to purity and justice despite 
the weakness of our nature.’ ” 
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“What did the boy Ampere do then?” asked Bob. 


“Tt proved a severe test to him. When his mother told him of the 
death of his father, the poor lad, who was now seventeen, had already 
lost his Faith—and having nowhere to turn for consolation—the horror 
of his father’s execution almost drove him crazy. A whole year he 
was in this condition, till one day he picked up a book on Botany. His 
interest was aroused and he began a real study of flowers and herbs. 
He would go out into the woods and gather all possible specimens 
and bring them home to plant them according to classification in his 
garden. 

“Then he happened, while rummaging through his dead father’s 
library, to pick up a volume of the Latin poet Horace. At once he 
was all fire and flame for the beauty of poetry. On his walks he would 
recite by heart all he had read, and for three years he devoted himself 
then to classical studies and poetry. After his death, they found among 
his papers a whole batch of poems: charades, madrigals, songs, and 
fragments of tragedies and comedies. But even here, it was evident 
that his mathematics were not forgotten, for in the margin and between 
the poems, mathematical problems appear.” 

“Did he give up mathematics then?” 

“No. He realized that he had to gain a livelihood—especially be- 
cause he had met a girl whom he wanted to marry, Julie Carron, a 
very pious girl, who had much to do with his conversion. So he pre- 
pared for a professorship in mathematics—a position he received 
shortly after his marriage in 1799. From that time on, his rise to 
prominence was rapid. So through struggle and work he reached his 
goal.” 

“But how did he lose his Faith, Dad?” 

“Like so many others. From his mother especially he had received 
a very pious and religious education, and even in later years, he used 
to speak of the deep impression his first Communion made on him. 
But, by his reading of the French Encyclopedia, written by those deadly 
enemies of the Church and of all Christianity—-D’Alembert, Diderot, 
Rousseau and Voltaire—-at a time when he was so young and inex- 
perienced and without philosophical training sufficient to help him see 
the fallacy of their objections against the Faith, he gradually fell into 
doubt. Little by little, he gave up prayer and the Sacraments, and 
became indifferent. The atmosphere at the Universities of France at 
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this time was entirely un-Christian, materialistic, skeptical. And yet 
in the midst of it all, the Faith smouldered still in his heart. This can 
be seen from a letter written to a friend of his at this time: 

“Be careful not to let my mother know of the doubts that trouble 
me. No one knows better than you how fully I believed in the rev- 
elation of the Roman Catholic Religion, but since coming to Paris I 
have fallen into an unbearable state of mind. How I regret the change 
from the time (when he was a Catholic, that is) when I lived in those 
thoughts, though they may have been chimerical * * * My 
dear Bredin, let me have a candid outline of your own present beliefs.’ 

“And in another letter he says: 

““How it is that the religious sentiment once so active in me is 
nearly extinguished, or why uncertainty has taken its place, I cannot 
tell. I am puzzled, but it is a mystery which not all the metaphysics 
in the world can explain. Sometimes I feel my old ideas reviving and 
my doubts disappearing. * * * There are days when the admirable 
thirty-seventh chapter of the third Book of the /mitation had done me 
—_s ** 


“We have the Imitation of Christ, haven’t we? I’m going to look 
that chapter up.” 

“That’s right, Sonny, do so. This great man knew this work by 
heart. So here was Ampere: he had studied all that philosophy and 
science could teach him, and yet he was not at rest. He was acclaimed 
one of the greatest and most learned men in France, and yet he was 
not satisfied.” 

“How did he regain his Faith?” asked the boy. 

“His wife’s example and urging and his mother played a great 
part. His young and devoted wife often reminded him of his neglected 
Faith. But Ampere answered: 

“*T feel my heart choked with a sadness that has at least this ad- 
vantage, that it disposes me for piety. Eever since I left you, I am 
forever thinking of what you asked of me; you do not realize, dear, 
how much this means to me in my present condition. Really, I am 
resolved to do it sometime. You say: “Think it over.” My dear, I 
am always thinking about it. I can hardly work. I consider it the 
most important step I can take.’ 


“But it took a great cross to bring him back at last. After five 
years of happy life, his young wife died. He was so broken up over 
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it that for a long time he could not be consoled; he would not listen 
to his friends who tried to comfort him. Then his mother wrote him— 
like a Christian of old: 


“Ts it possible, my son, that you, a good Christian, member of 
Jesus Christ, who should bear all things with patience and resignation, 
should give himself up to despondency as you do? Throw yourself 
at the feet of Jesus Crucified and pray that He may enlighten you as 
to what He has in store for you. I shall pray to the Blessed Mother 
that she may intercede for you!’ ” 

“She must have been a good mother, indeed!” ejaculated the boy. 

“You are right. And her prayers and those of his dead wife bore 
their fruit. In Ampere’s diary we find the following notices shortly 
after: 

““May 15, Sunday. For the first time since the death of my sister, 
I went to Church at Poleymieux. 

“*May 19. Feast of the Ascension. At High Mass. 

““May 28. Saturday. Went to confession to Father Lambert. 

“*June 6. Monday. Absolution. 

““June 7. Tuesday. This is the day that decides the rest of my 
life.’ ” 

“It is simple,” remarked Bob, “but so manly and so full of mean- 
ing.” 

“It certainly is,” went on the father. “And from that day on he 
was completely resigned to God’s Holy Will. On the day he received 
absolution he wrote his friend, Bredin: 

““*My dear friend, this morning I have received the great grace of 
absolution. On my return I found your letter, which has embittered 
the sweet peace I have felt since hearing the sacred words, “Wash me 
yet more from my iniquity and from my sin cleanse me. * * ¥*” 
From your language I had supposed you a faithful child of the Church, 
but I was blind. I had said to you that, thanks to the Infinite Mercy, 
I was become a Catholic, and you seemed to be very glad of this. Were 
you then a Catholic? Yes, you were for a moment, but the light has 
left you for a time, just as it left me after my coming to Paris. Today 
it is in the Catholic Church only that I can find the Faith and the 
gradual accomplishment of the promises God has made, and made to 
her only.’ 

“And in his diary, he wrote this beautiful profession of Faith: 
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“ “Many are the scourges of the sinner, but mercy shall encompass 
him that hopeth in the Lord. (Ps. 31-10.) My God, I thank You 
for having created me, redeemed me and enlightened me with Your 
divine light, in having allowed me to be born in the Church. I thank 
You for having called me back after my wandering and forgiven me. 
I feel that it is Your will that I live only for You and henceforth 
every moment shall be consecrated to You. Stoop to help me, that a 
life of sorrow may merit for me a happy death, of which I have ren- 
dered myself unworthy.’ | 

“And this conversion came just when Ampere was at the height of 
his career. But the deeper he went into science and the higher he rose 
in public esteem, the stronger his faith became. One day he was talk- 
ing to a young friend of his, Ozanam, discussing some scientific prob- 
lem. Ampere glanced toward heaven and putting his head in his hands 
said: 

“ “How great is God, Ozanam, how great is God, and all our knowl- 
edge is as nothing.’ In fact, the great man’s conversion was the be- 
ginning of that of Ozanam, the founder of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society.” 

“Tell me about it, Dad.” 

“T shall. Ozanam had just come to Paris to attend the University. 
There, in those pagan surroundings, he, too, practically lost his Faith. 
But one day, he happened into a Church. Weary, despondent, skepti- 
cal, he moved up the aisle, looking listlessly about him. Suddenly he 
saw, kneeling humbly in a dark corner of the Church, an old man 
wrapt in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament, saying his Rosary. 

“As Ozanam looked closer, he saw that the old man was no other 
than the greatest savant of France, the illustrious Ampere. This pro- 
duced a deep effect on Ozanam. He went out of the Church a changed 
man—renewed in his Faith. 

“That’s the story of Ampere, sonny,” concluded the father. “The 
Faith that his mother planted in his heart in childhood came back be- 
cause he was humble and because a good wife and mother prayed for 


” 


him. 


Onward, ever onward, leaving behind all earthly affections, and 
pressing forward to the happiness in store for us.—St. Francis de 
Sales. 
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At the Front 
SOUTH AFRICAN MISSIONS 
Joun Cuaron, C.Ss.R. 
You have asked for an account of the foundations and labors of the 


Redemptorist Fathers in the Union of South Africa. I am glad to 
comply with your wish. 


The story may be briefly told. It was in 1912 that an invitation 
was given by Propaganda, asking that a small number of Fathers from 
the English Province should be sent to Pretoria, the capital city of the 
Transvaal. 


What the intentions of the Propaganda were at that time were not 
definitely expressed to us: we were credibly informed that the whole 
of the Transvaal Vicariate was ultimately to be given into our charge. 
But if this were so, the original plans were much modified; and in- 
stead of the responsibilities of a vast and undeveloped Vicariate, the 
Fathers who came out in 1912 had only to think of establishing a 
normal house of the Congregation and setting to work in missionizing 
the whole of the Union from their base at Pretoria. A large house 
was built, part of which was, and still is, devoted to the purposes of a 
public chapel for the Catholic people within the boundaries of our 
parish. At first the numbers attending were very few; but Pretoria 
within the last decade of years has grown apace, and at present a 
Church is being built to accommodate the increased number of wor- 
shippers. 


The parochial and local side, however, has been but a very small 
part of the busy labors of the Fathers domiciled here. Hundreds of 
missions have been given, and there is not a town in all the Union, and 
scarcely a village, that has not at some time or other been evangelized. 


So far our labors have been almost exclusively for the white popula- 
tion. Within the Union, that is, the Cape, Natal, Free State, and 
Transvaal Provinces, huge though the territory is, the population of 
white people amounts to only about 1,500,000; against this, there are 
more than six million native people. Of the whites, some 60,000 are 
Catholics. The attendance therefore at the exercises of a mission is 
rarely large, since these sixty thousand are scattered over a region 
extending from Cape Town, in the south, to the extremes of the Trans- 
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vaal in the north, a distance of nearly two thousand miles; and a sim- 
ilar distance bridges the western from the eastern frontiers. 

But the missions, small as they generally are, are well worth the 
trouble. Naturally, in a new land such as this, where priests are few 
and whither Europeans flock for one purpose only—the seeking of 
fortune—religion is at a low ebb. Yet everywhere, whether the mis- 
sion is preached within a church or within a farm house kitchen or 
in a barn, our Fathers are warmly welcomed. There is no record of 
any mission anywhere having proved a failure. The poor Catholics, 
many of them after years absence from the practice of their religion, 
gather readily round the missioners, and few there are who fail to 
take the opportunity of availing themselves of making a good con- 
fession and worthy communion. This is true of the “dorps” or vil- 
lages as well as the towns and cities. It has lately been asserted on 
competent authority that a great revival of religion within the central 
and populous city of Johannesburg which of late years has been mani- 
fested—-is due, under God, chiefly to the missions preached there re- 
peatedly by the Fathers C.Ss.R. The same may be said with truth of 
every large center of the Union. 


Of necessity, these missions cannot be given without discomfort 
and a large expenditure of strength. The journeys are long and diffi- 
cult; the lodging often potential; the food, sometimes, of the roughest. 
Yet so cordial is the response and so manifest the spiritual fruit, that 
the Fathers returning home from their long pilgrimages never fail to 
feel themselves amply repaid for the pains they have taken and the 
burdens they have borne. 

The community devoted to our work in South Africa has never 
been anything but a small one; five Fathers and two Brothers comprise 
the staff. The exigencies of the home Province have precluded further 
personnel; but in years to come there is no doubt but that our Monas- 
tery here will house a large and busily occupied community. 

So much for our labors during the past decade, which have almost 
entirely been devoted to the white Catholics. Now we stand upon the 
eve of a new departure. At Easter of this year we are beginning a new 
work, and a new house is to be opened at the Cape, just 1,000 miles 
away from Pretoria. 

The Cape of Good Hope has been in civilized occupation for a 
couple of hundred years, as the jumping-off place for settlers on their 
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way to the interior. Many of these settlers during the last two cen- 
turies have contracted alliances (mostly irregular) with the natives 
there, so that round about the district of Cape Town itself there is a 
huge population of people who can hardly be called natives in the nor- 
mal sense; they are termed “colored”, and the term represents a people 
having, more or less, an admixture of European blood. Some of these 
are Pagans; many of them have had some sort of elementary Christian 
teaching ; a few are Catholics. 


In Cape Town city itself there already exists a large and flourishing 
mission for these colored folk. But away out in the distant suburbs, 
where the colored are very numerous, little has as yet been done for 
them. At Heathfield, fifteen miles away from the city and upon what 
are called the “Cape Flats”, there is a little Catholic school for colored 
children, where mass is said.on Sundays. And this, by the good will 
of the Bishop and with the sanction of Propaganda, has, with a large 
district, been offered to us. There we shall begin, probably during 
Holy Week, 1925, on the smallest scale imaginable. One Father will 
be the pioneer, lodging where he may, until some house can be obtained 
for a larger staff. Not men only, but another important factor also is 
wanting: money! So that the inception of this new undertaking is 
like to be attended with not a few difficulties. But the work is God’s 
and the scope a huge one. And those who are responsible for this new 
apostolate have not merely hope but deep conviction also, that God will 
bless our efforts for these people, to whom perhaps more truly and 
more literally than any in the world, those familiar words may be ap- 
plied which we read upon the first page of the Rule: “The most 
abandoned souls.” We have visions and dreams of the erection of a 
suitable monastery there, with schools and a church bright enough to 
attract and please the native African eye; a convent, too, where girls 
and women can be tended by Nuns; and all the appurtenances ‘of such 
a misssion. These are all visions, one day to materialize; but the in- 
ception must verily be akin to the mustard seed. 

This then is some account of our labors and our hopes. For a 
detailed account of African missions generally, the various reference 
books are detailed and exhaustive. There has of late years, especially 
since the war, been great development and extension of various labors 
for the black population; but it may truly be said that as yet only the 
fringe has been touched. The native peoples remain for the most part 
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either pagan pure and simple, or in a position that makes the problem 
of their real conversion a more difficult one—that is, semi-Christianized 
by the well-meaning but ineffectual methods of non-Catholic mission- 
aries. 

The foregoing is written in a spirit of grateful appreciation for the 
interest shown by the St. Louis students for our labors here, and in 
the hope that they will not leave us unremembered in their good 


prayers. May Our Lady of Perpetual Help and St. Alphonsus bless 
their children, wheresoever they be! 


A DOCTOR ON PRAYER 





Dr. Sadler, writing in the American Magazine, made some state- 
ments on Prayer and Religious Faith that are rather striking. He 
speaks simply from the standpoint of a medical man, but his words 
give us a new angle on the question. 

“Other things being equal,” he declares, “people who have a sin- 
cere and natural religious belief of some sort are happier and enjoy 
better health than those who lack this spiritual nutrition. Overcon- 
scientiousness and fanatical piety can cause mental disaster; but I’m 
inclined to think that many people who go crazy over religion already 
had a through ticket to the asylum. Sooner or later something would 
have sent them to their destination. 

“Prayer,” he continues “is a wonderful mental medicine. I have 
seen nervous people quieted by prayer when drugs would have had 
little or no effect. In this connection I am, of course, discussing prayer 
and religion from the physician’s standpoint, solely with regard to the 
physical and psychical reactions. And from this standpoint I have 
come to look upon a sincere religious faith as a natural cure for nerves. 

“Prayer,” he says again, “is a safety-valve for the mind. If Chris- 
tianity were practically applied to our everyday life, it would so purify 
and vitalize the race that at least one-half of our sickness and sorrow 
would disappear.” 

And he affirms: “What I have said has been based on clinical facts 
taken from my own medical experience.” 


Have always with you a veil of charity to cast over the failings of 
your brethren—Cardinal Donnet. 
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Sell What Thou Hast 
CHAP. III. WHAT IS HE? 
T. Z. Austin, C.Ss.R. 


As if instinctively, a real hostility sprang up between mother and 
daughter. She disliked Doctor White, by intuition, it seemed; Mame, 
as by intuition too, turned to him. They seldom spoke of him in these 
first days of his attentions—both being intrenched behind their feel- 
ings. It ruined completely the confidence that had till now been so 
manifest and cordial between them. 

Of course, Mame still loved her mother; but something bigger, 
apparently, had come into her life, something more engrossing and 
compelling because connected with the deepest urge of nature. She 
did not realize it herself, the woman in her was stirred. 

She looked forward to the drive Doctor White had arranged, with 
pleasure, in which there was a half-realized sense of sadness, because 
of the pain it evidently caused her mother, and because something told 
her she was acting without sufficient prudence. Doctor White called 
for her, and they had their ride, returning in time for the recital to 
be given by Mame’s pupils at the Conservatory. 

Lil came up to congratulate Mame after the recital on the success 
of her students’ performance. 

“Doc stayed, too,” said Lil. 

“Is that so? What did he think of it?’ asked Mame enthusi- 
astically 


“He'll tell you himself. You know, Mame, he thinks quite a lot 
of you. He was talking to Fred the other day and said he thinks 
you are the most wonderful girl he ever met.” 

“They all say that,” remarked Mame, laughing, though inwardly 
she was highly pleased. 

“Doc isn’t like the rest,” returned Lil, fervently. “He means it, 
I know. I think he’s an extraordinary man and I feel so glad for you, 
Mame.” 

Mame felt nettled at this. Was Lil trying to arrange a marriage 
for her? What right had she to be interfering with her affairs? Just 
then Lil’s husband and the doctor came up. 


“That was splendid, Miss Gerber,” said the doctor warmly, shaking 
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her hand. “Of course, I knew it had to be so, and still, it is so much 
for even the best teacher to secure such results as you have. I realize 
well what it means.” 

“Thank you, indeed,” replied Mame, her face wreathed in smiles. 
“Of course, a musician would still find much to criticize in the work.” 

“Now!” answered the doctor. “I like your humility as much as 
your ability, really; it is charming. But say,” he went on, “I am the 
one to take you home tonight. Fred and Lil haven’t their car here, 
you know. We'll drop them off at their apartment and then I’ll see 
you home, Miss Gerber.” 

“T am much obliged to you for your kindness,” said Mame. In- 
wardly she wondered whether this, too, was arranged by Lil. “Well, 
it’s late already, let’s get started.” 

So they set off. Fred and Lil had been deposited at their home, 
Mame drove on with the doctor. She was sitting beside him. 

“Miss Gerber,” said he as they drove along, “I am going to take 
up practice here in Milwaukee soon. Are you glad to hear this?” 

Mame was glad, she had to admit; but she did not wish to say it. 
There was something in the man’s voice and in her own feelings at 
the time and in the silence and spirit of the hour, that made her hesi- 
tate. She was silent. 

“Yes,” continued the doctor. “My resignation from the staff of 
the Chicago Hospital has already been handed in. I expect it will be 
acted upon within two weeks and then I'll live and work in Milwaukee. 
I have an offer from a hospital here. Fred got it for me.” 

“T congratulate you, doctor,” Mame managed to say. “And I wish 
you all kinds of success.” 

“Is that all?” he asked with evident disappointment. “Aren’t you 
happy to hear this?” 

“Oh! certainly,” replied the girl, reassuringly ; she hated to see him 
so hurt. “Of course, I am happy for you; for I’m sure you wouldn’t 
do it unless you expected to have better opportunities here.” 

“Tm doing it to be able to be near you oftener,” he put back with 
some warmth. It did not escape the girl. She winced. They had 
now reached her home and stopped for a while, he showing no imme- 
diate readiness to step out. 

“Miss Gerber,” he said, taking the hand she had extended to say 
good-night and holding it, “can’t we keep steady company, you and I?” 
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For answer Mame laughed. He seemed pained. 

“Not yet,” she said quickly, “not yet, doctor. I haven’t given that 
a thought yet. I thought you were just a lovely, thoughtful friend,” 
she finished. 

“Well,” said he, resignedly, “that’s saying much if you think that; 
but I will not give up and hope that soon you will be ready to look on 
me as more than that.” Mame laughed again. 

“We'll see,” she said. “But I must go in or the neighbors will be 
talking. Good-night.” 

“One thing more, Miss Gerber,” said the man, calling her back, 
“Do you mind me calling you Mame after this?” 

“Do I mind?” she answered. “Oh, no—surely not—Fred and Lil 
and the others call me that.” 

“Thanks,” replied he. “If feels much better to say that. Good- 
night.” 

Contrary to her expectations, no one was up to quarrel with her 
for coming home so late. She went straight to her room. 

“IT must confess,” she remarked to herself as she prepared to re- 
tire, “that man does interest me. I wonder why? Get the thought of 
him out of your system,” she continued with some vehemence. “You 
must keep your mind on your studies and your work. You are slip- 
ping—and here you are thinking of him all day. It does seem queer! 
Well, perhaps nothing will come of it anyway. I wonder what kind 
of a man he really is. I wonder!” she added finally, giving expression 
at last to the thought that was uppermost in the turmoil now beginning 
in her soul. It meant for her: Of what faith is he? 

She had her suspicions; she feared in fact that she could answer 
the question without further ado; but just that made her hesitate to 
make any inquiry. She felt it would mean the end of their friendship 
—friendship? Why of that—not friendship—but—she did not dare 
to finish. 

Through force of habit she knelt to say her prayers. Only one 
thought came all the while she knelt: Jack White. She kept thinking, 
till her eyes growing heavy, she slipped into bed without a prayer. 


Chapter IV. THIS IS MY AFFAIR 
The Doctor returned to Chicago. Every other day Mame received 
a card or a letter from him and often he called her by ’phone at the 
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Studio. Wednesday and Sunday evenings he appeared on the scene 
and asked Mame to make a party with himself and Lil and Fred for 
a drive or a show or a concert or an evening at the Lauer apartments. 
If she happened to be busy at the Studio, he sat patiently in the ante- 
room, waiting till she was finished with her work. And always he saw- 
her home. 

One day, about two weeks later, when Mame was at dinner with 
the rest of the family, there was a long distance call for her. The 
eager flush that swept over her face made it clear that she guessed 
who it was. She hurried to the ‘phone. She had been waiting for this 
call, for it had been three days—three long days it seemed to her— 
since she had heard from Doctor White, and she had come not only 
to expect these calls but even to wish for them. 

If they came at home, there was bound to be a scene. Sometimes 
indeed her mother said nothing, because it seemed so useless, and she 
regretted at times that she could not speak of this man’s attentions 
to her daughter with any degree of patience. And if she said nothing, 
the very silence seemed to gall Mame. At once she was on the de- 
fensive. 

“Mame? Hello! How good it seems to hear your voice again,” 
came the voice over the wire. “Do you know who this is?” 

“Surely,” answered Mame. “How are you?” 

“Fine, thank you. And the operation I spoke of came off splen- 
didly. But what I wanted to say, Mame, is, I am coming to Milwaukee 
tomorrow for good. My apartments are already ready and I have a 
housekeeper Fred secured for me. You must come over with Fred 
and Lil, will you?—say, gladly,” he was saying. 

“All right,” replied Mame, truthfully; “I'll be glad to come.” 

“Mame,” he declared, “I’m the happiest man in the world. I'll call 
for you at the house with my car.” 

“No; don’t,” put in Mame quickly. 

“Why not?” 

“Because—” she answered, her answer trailing off indefinitely; “I 
must play for Mr. Kerens tomorrow night,” she finally said. 

“IT understand,” came the reply. “I'll call for you at the Church.” 

After their good-bys, Mame returned to her dinner. The others 
had already left for work or school. She was alone with her mother. 

“Who was—was that Doctor White?’ asked Mrs. Gerber, but ill 
concealing her feelings. 
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“Yes,” answered Mame curtly. She had intended to say nothing 
of it and had purposely talked so as to deceive her mother, if possible. 
“What did he want now?” 


“He wanted me to go out with him, if you want to know. I told 
him I had to play for Mr. Kerens at the Church tomorrow evening.” 
Which was all very true. 

“What is the matter with that man!’ exclaimed Mrs. Gerber bit- 
terly. “He is a pest!” 

“T don’t think he is,” said Mame to herself, though she made no 
answer to her mother. 

“He should stop bothering you, and you ought to tell him.” 

“Why—if I enjoy his company ?” 

“Do you know anything about him?” 

“Do you?” 

“No; but you ought to inquire; I can’t. I just feel there is some- 
thing wrong, and, Mame, I want to warn you in time. I must look 
out for my children, and I am only trying to guard you against harm 
and suffering.” It was evident that Mame did not believe or at least 
did not realize this in the least ; in her mother’s resentment she foolishly 
saw only meddlesomeness. “I didn’t like the way this began,” she con- 
tinued, “and I don’t like the way it is keeping on. That man is serious; 
I know. And you have no right to encourage him as long as you do 
not know whether you can have him.” Mame was looking out of the 
window as if bored. “Listen to me, Mame,” pleaded her mother. 

“Why are you so excited about this man, about whom you don’t 
know anything? You just have a grudge against him. Besides, there 
may be nothing to it.” : 

“T have no grudge against him; but I am trying to shield you from 
harm.” 

“This is my affair!” said Mame finally, leaving her dinner unfinished 
and flouncing out of the room. “I can take care of myself. I’m old 
enough.” 

Next evening Mame dressed up more carefully than usual and pre- 
pared to leave the house. 

“Will you be home this evening?” asked her mother, who had 
formed some suspicion from her daughter’s careful toilet. 

“No,” replied Mame briefly. “You know I have to play for Mr. 
Kerens and then I intend to go to a show.” This was true as far as 
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it went. But she added to herself: “From now on, I’ll never say a 
word to anyone about Doctor White. This is my affair.” 


As she stepped out into the fresh air she felt lighter. It was twi- 
light of a beautiful fall day. The sun was low on the horizon, throw- 
ing long, slant streaks of gold between the houses and gilding the win- 
dows. A second spring seemed to have come to lawns and flowers 
after the heat of summer. She breathed deeper almost involuntarily 
and felt quite relieved. Excessive work during the day, keeping her 
often till late at night,-and the evenings with Doctor White keeping 
her still later, were beginning to tell on her. It was this probably that 
made her so crabbed and contributed not a little to her obstinacy and 
her antagonism to her mother. She was under a nervous strain and 
her mind could not function perfectly. 

As she walked down the short path to the street, she saw a board 
lying on the lawn. Evidently some careless workman had thrown it 
there and forgotten it. She went over to pick it up and put it aside. 
Hardly had she raised it, allowing the sunbeams to fall on the mouldy, 
yellowish grass beneath, than bugs and vermin of all kinds wriggled 
and scurried off in all directions. Mame almost screamed. All around, 
the grass was fresh and green and velvety ; only in this spot, which was 
hidden from the sun, was ugliness and rottenness. 

“Let’s go out, Mame; I don’t care to stay to the end,” said Doctor 
White later as they sat at the show. 

“Why, don’t you like it? I think it’s pretty god,” she replied. 

“T’d much rather talk,” he returned. But, as Mame made no move, 
they staid till the show was over. Then he suggested a ride. 

“All right,” agreed Mame; “if you don’t take me too far. The folks 
don’t know where I am and they’ll be wondering. You must bring me 
home early.” 

“I like your dress immensely, Mame; I think it becomes you so!” 
he remarked as they were driving along. She looked at him, discon- 
certed. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, perceiving it. “Why do you look 
that way?” 

“You embarrass me,” was her answer. “You never took notice of 
such things before.” 

“Mame,” he went on warmly, “I never cared for or thought of a 
girl till I met you.” 
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“You're nothing but a flatterer,” she answered with an air of care- 
lessness, laughing the while. “Besides,” she added, “I don’t care to 
hear any of this.” 

“Mame,” he said suddenly, with some fierceness almost, “by this 
time you ought to know if you care for me or not.” 

“Why sure,” replied Mame lightly, “I like you immensely—as a 
friend. I must say, I admire you as a gentleman.” She thought this 
her best defense against the fierceness in his tones. 

“That’s not what I mean,” he replied more calmly. “I liked you 
from the very first time I saw you, and I’ve learned to more than like 
you since.” 

“T think,” said Mame somewhat hesitatingly, as if not sure whether 
the sweetness was poisonous, “I think it would be best not to talk about 
this now.” | 

“And I think it would be best. Mame,” he said, with the old fierce- 
ness, “Mame, I love you.” 

“That’s impossible,” replied she; “in so short a time as we have 
known each other, you could not tell. Besides, I must look to my music 
so much now, I cannot think of this. It would interfere with my plans. 
I think, really, it would be best if we do not see each other for a while.” 

He saddened visibly. 

“May I still call you on the phone?” he asked so humbly that it 
touched her. 

“Yes—but at the Studio—not at my home.” 

So they parted. As Mame walked into the house, she thought of 
the board on the lawn with the vermin beneath it. She shuddered. 
For a moment she thought that in the secrecy she had resolved on lay 
likewise the seeds of mischief. But—she did not know. Only—it 
was sweet. 


(To be Continued.) 


“T pity no man because he must work. If he is worth his salt, he 
will work. I envy the man who has a work worth doing and does it 
well. There never has been devised any law which will enable a man 
to succeed save by the exercise of those qualities which have always 
been the prerequisites of success, the qualities of hard work, of keen 
intelligence, of unflinching will.”—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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VERY SIMPLE 





The Catholic prays not merely to God. He holds spiritual com- 
munion with the Saints. This is often a stumbling block to those out- 
side the Church. They do not realize that there is the widest con- 
ceivable difference between the prayers we address to God and those 
we offer to the Saints. 

We pray to God to honor Him for His own sake. We pray to the 
Saints to honor them for God’s sake. We ask favors from God who 
alone can grant life and grace and mercy. We ask the Saints to pray 
to God for us, as we ask our friends to plead for us. 

Brownson, the great convert, tells us how he came to see the simple 
logic of our Catholic practice. He says: 

“Many years ago, long before I had the happiness of being received 
into the communion of the Catholic Church, I was in the habit of fre- 
quently closing my letters to my friends with the words, pray for me. 

“One day, writing to a very dear friend, who was not precisely a 
saint, I concluded unthinkingly with the words, pray for me. I did so 
from the force of habit, but I had no sooner written the words than a 
sudden thought struck me, and I exclaimed to myself: 

“There is the justification of the Catholic practice of invocation of 
the Saints. Here I am asking a sinful mortal to pray for me. How 
much rather should I ask the prayers of the beatified saint in heaven!” 
(Works, Vol. 8, page 149.) 


FAMILY DIFFERENCES 





Recently there came to my notice a peculiar defense of incompati- 
bility of temperaments as an advantage in married life—for that mat- 
ter in any family or community—for the same principle applies. 

“John and I get on splendidly,” said Joan. “We never agree, you 
see, and by downright arguments about totally impersonal things we 
find an outlet for all the petty grievances and impatiences of every-day 
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life. And so, because we lack what is commonly described as ‘having 
lots in common,’ we always have something to talk about, something 
to discuss from different angles without necessarily touching upon 
purely personal affairs. It is so good for both of us; we are thor- 
oughly happy.” 

Joan was married four years; her husband was a man some years 
her senior and of such different habits and tastes that wise people 
shook their heads and said: “They won’t get on together.” 

But Joan says laughingly: “Think of the joy of living with some- 
one who day in, day out, will not, cannot say anything except: ‘Yes, 
dear, I quite agree; you are perfectly right.’ ” 

They made their “incompatabilities” a source of interest and hap- 
piness. A little patience, common sense, and humor will enable anyone 
to acquire the trick. 

For “trick” we must call it, when we see so many allowing them- 
selves to be hurt, disturbed and pained by trifling differences. 


BENEATH THE SURFACE 





Anatole France, was long flourished before the world by the usual 
organs of literary canonization, as one of the greatest writers of France 
in our day. According to Jules Bois, another French writer, his fame 
was the secret of circumstances and of instinctive and subtle diplomacy 
based on a radical contempt for principles. 

He hated Christianity; he posed as the prophet of skepticism and 
hedonism—of doubt and pleasure-seeking. 

And still he remarked one day to Henri Massis, a Catholic: 

“After all, I don’t know, it’s perhaps you who are on the right 
track.” 

Still more significant are the words, which according to his private 
secretary, he uttered one day in his old age: 

“If you could read in my soul,” he declared, “you would be fright- 
ened. There is not in the universe a creature as miserable as I. People 
think I am happy. I have never been for a single hour—a single day.” 

His last word was: “Mother!” 

Was he thinking of the mother at whose knees he repeated his 
prayers in childhood? 
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Pointed Paragraphs 


SUMMER PERILS 





“Nature,” says a summer pamphlet, “is a kind, beneficent mother 
to those who respect her laws and use their intelligence, but a stern 
disciplinarian to the foolhardy and reckless. It cannot be estimated 
what the saving of life would be every summer were pleasure seekers 
to take reasonable care of their health and precaution in avoiding acci- 
dents. Use your brains to make it a safe and sane summer.” 


It is easy to visualize all the dangers to life and limb. We need 
but recall the newspaper accounts of past vacations or the list of our 
own observations. There is the careless swimmer, the automobilist who 
tries to be the life of a party while driving, the thoughtless enthusiast 
who does stunts in a canoe, the people who drink any kind of water 
they find, those who ignorantly expose themselves to the heat of the 
sun, and so on. 

It is a formidable list of perils. What makes it tragic is that every 
one is avoidable. 

But, after all, these are perils to life and limb. To God and the 
angels, the summer must present another scene of accidents far more 
pitiable: souls and characters weakened or ruined. And here again 
the most pitiable part is that the perils have so often been called to the 
attention of the victims and are entirely avoidable. 


ST. MADELEINE SOPHIE 





In last month’s issue, we spoke of the canonization of St. Therese 
of Lisieux, the Little Flower, the Saint of the little way. On May 24, 
was canonized another woman, of an altogether different type. In her 
we admire strength of character. It is St. Madeline Sophie Barat, 
Foundress of Religious of the Sacred Heart. 

Her childhood fell in the awful days of the French Revolution. 
At 16, she came to Paris, just as the Revolution was subsiding. Under 
her brother’s direction, she had the education of a University student. 

In 1800, she met Rev. Joseph Varin, a saintly man who had long 
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dreamed of a congregation of women consecrated to the Sacred Heart 
for the education of girls. He spoke to her of his dream. 

She was twenty-one. And what are not the prospects, what the 
dreams, what the thoughts of a girl of twenty-one! And here was a 
man who suggested to her ideas vast and wonderful and seemingly 
unrealizable. 

“T will think it over,” she said. 

“There is no occasion to think,” said the priest, who knew her 
character and training. ‘When God’s will is known, there is nothing 
to do but obey.” 

She did. “I knew nothing,” she said later; “I foresaw nothing; I 
simply accepted what was given me to do.” 

Thus in undaunted reliance on God’s Will was begun the congre- 
gation of the Religious of the Sacred Heart. The first convent and 
school was opened at Amiens. St. Madeleine Sophie became first 
superior-general at twenty-three. She held the office for sixty-three 
years. 

In that time the order and its work spread to America, Canada, 
Belgium, England, Ireland, Poland, Austria, Spain, Italy. Since then 
almost every country of the world has been invaded by the peaceful 
army of educators. 


THE OREGON CASE SETTLED 





We as Catholics rejoice in the settlement of the Oregon School Law 
case in favor of the private and parochial schools. The decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States has placed the question on its 
fundamental principles. 

In the first place it defends the parochial school system on its merit, 
when it says: 

“No question is raised concerning the power of the State reasonably 
to regulate all schools, to inspect, supervise and examine them, their 
teachers and pupils; to require that all children of a proper age attend 
some school; that teachers shall be of good character and patriotic 
disposition; that certain studies plainly essential to good citizenship 
must be taught, and that nothing be taught which is manifestly inimical 
to the public welfare. 

“The inevitable practical result of enforcing the act under consid- 
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eration would be destruction of appellee’s primary schools, and per- 
haps all other private, primary schools for normal children within the 
State of Oregon. 

“Appellees (the Sisters of the Holy Name), are engaged in a kind 
of undertaking not inherently harmful, but long regarded as useful 
and meritorious. Certainly there is nothing in the present record to 
- indicate that they have failed to discharge their obligations to patrons, 
students or the State.” 

There was only one reason behind the proposed school-law, in other 
words—bigotry against Catholics. 


OUR BILL OF RIGHTS 





I think it a very happy title under which “America” prints the 
incisive words of the Supreme Court Decision on the Oregon School 
Law. The words bring the matter down to the fundamental principles 
of liberty. 

The Supreme Court declared: 

“Under the doctrine of Meyer vs. Nebraska (262 U. S. 390), we 
think it entirely plain that the act of 1922 unreasonably interferes with 
the liberty of parents and guardians to direct the upbringing of children 
under their control. 

“As often heretofore pointed out, rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution may not be abridged by legislation which has no reasonable 
relation to some purpose within the competency of the State. The 
fundamental theory of liberty upon which all Governments in this 
Union repose, excludes any general power of the State, to standardize 
its children by forcing them to receive instruction from public teachers 
only. 

“The child is not the mere creature of the State. Those who 
nurture him and direct his destiny have the right, coupled with the high 
duty, to recognize and prepare him for additional duties.” 


ABOUT FACE 





Premier Herriot of France was forced out of office by his endeavor 
to close the Catholic schools of Alsace Lorraine, and to abandon the 
Papal Embassy. 
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The new Cabinet apparently is at heart, no kinder to the Church. 
A writer in the New York Times says of its members: 

“They seek to destroy all faith in God, and their hatred is vitreolic 
in its corrosive action. They were so bitter, so fierce, as to try to instill 
fresh suspicions against Catholics in the time when the land was in- 
vaded and the Germans were marching on Paris.” 


Nevertheless, expediency makes them attempt a little justice. In 
announcing his program, the new Premier, Painleve, declared: 


“We have the duty to put aside any debate which would risk arous- 
ing irritating misunderstandings which passionate polemics might 
render irreparable. It is in this sense that at the end of the parlia- 
mentary discussions on the relations between the French Republic and 
the Vatican, it appeared suitable to take into consideration the de- 
mands of national concord and the delicate conditions of world politics 
by maintaining at the Vatican a highly qualified representative.” 

In regard. to the Catholic school question in Alsace-Lorraine, the 
Premier says: 

“As for recovered Alsace and Lorraine, they are too dear to our 
heart for misunderstandings, passionate perhaps, but destined to be 
appeased, to involve any real lack of accord between them and the 
Government. Legislative assimilation can be pursued only if sur- 
rounded by qualified advice, in respect for acquired rights, in concern 
for general understanding and national unity.” 


A GIRL’S CHARACTER 





A girl cannot be too careful about her character for, like a snowy 
lily, the least blemish tarnishes its beauty. Some girls do not really 
mean any harm, but they seem to lack a delicate sense of propriety, 
and frequently invite criticism of an unkind nature. They laugh 
loudly, make acquaintances too freely, and consider reticence a requisite 
best suited for our grandmothers’ day. 

The girl who is slow to make acquaintances is, generally speaking, 
the best sort of girl. When you get to know her, you feel her worth, 
and place her on the list of your friends with a feeling of pleasure. 
A little dignity is an excellent thing. It checks the familiarity of others, 
and affords the superior attitude of mind. 

















Our Lady’s Page 





Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
THE ANTIQUITY OF THE PICTURE (Cont.) 
P. GEIERMANN, C.Ss.R. 

Up to the fifth century Our Lady had rarely been represented with 
the Infant in her arms. But when the Nestorian heresy, which denied 
that Mary was the Mother of God, was condemned in 428, the artists 
of the Byzantine School vied with one another in painting a diminu- 
tive figure of Christ enclosed in a circle on the breast of those pictures 
of Mary which had already been produced, and in multiplying pictures 
of the Mother with the Child in her arms. To express the divine in- 
telligence of the Infant they painted Him as a child of two or three 
years of age. So great was the demand for this picture among the 
faithful that in a short time the picture of the Mother and Child graced 
the walls of every home, and were even placed on the exterior of 
homes and erected in wayside shrines. During the Barbarian In- 
vasions these pictures were instrumental in imparting the first lessons 
of the true Faith to the heathen, even as later on they exercised a 


refining influence on knights and crusaders by inspiring them with 
reverence for women and children. 


While the West was overran by barbarian hordes during the next 
two centuries, the East enjoyed the blessings of peace and security. 
Under these conditions Byzantine art attained the zenith of its glory, 
and extended its influence to the remotest part of the civilized world. 
The Iconoclast heresy then broke over the East with the fury of an 
equinoctial storm. Soldiers desecrated alike the sanctity of the 
churches and the privacy of homes to destroy sacred images, and 
forbade artists under severest penalties to produce images of Christ, 
His Blessed Mother, or His angels and saints. Thus Byzantine art 
was almost totally destroyed during the eighth century. The few 
sacred images that escaped the Iconoclasts were treasured with special 
veneration by the faithful. 


i 
i 
i 
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After the condemnation of the Iconoclasts in 787, a new school of 
Byzantine art was formed that differed much from the first. It was 
fostered by the Basilian monks of Mt. Atlas, instead of having the 
patronage of the authorities at Constantinople. It discarded the 
realistic for the symbolic and liturgical method of production. It 
placed cherubs on the golden background, or used a cloud or a scene 
as a background. It painted angels with two wings and a complete 
human form. This second Byzantine school reached the zenith of 
its influence during the tenth century. When it declined under the 
blighting influence of the Greek Schism and Turkish domination, it 
was supplanted by the schools of the West. 

The Picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help is an unusual repre- 
sentation of our Mother of Sorrows. It represents Mary with the 
Infant on her arms, after she has offered Him to God in the temple 
for the redemption of mankind. The Infant is represented as frigh- 
tened by the instruments of torture, and as seeking refuge in the pro- 
tection of His Mother, when the angels appear and reveal the nature 
of His mission. A glance at the Picture, after reading this brief 
sketch of Byzantine art, will convince anyone that it came down to 
us from the first period of Byzantine art, and probably originated in 
the fifth, sixth or seventh century. 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





“During the month of February a request for a permanent position 
was put in the Book of Petitions to our Lady of Perpetual Help by 
one of the Redemptorist Fathers of San Antonio. I secured a tem- 
porary position almost immediately, and thanks, many thanks, to Mary, 
I have at last succeeded in obtaining a permanent one. 

“T promised that if our Blessed Lady saw fit to grant my request 
that I would have the favor published, and also take a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Liguorian Magazine. 


“Many thanks to Our Lady of Perpetual Help for coming to my 
assistance.” —G. J., New Orleans. 

“Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: I promised publication and 
offering if my husband would recover from a serious accident. He 
has recovered completely.”—Villa Grove, Ills. 
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Catholic Events 





Orinations were conferred this year at the College Chapel of the 
Redemptorist Fathers, Oconomowoc, Wis., by the Rt. Rev. Joseph G. 
Pinten, Bishop of Superior. On June 30, the following received Ton- 
sure and Minor Orders: Fr. Joseph Hasler, Francis Hurt, Peter 
Forbes, Richard Dalton, John Gimbel, and Robert Sweeney. On July 
2, the following were raised to the holy Priesthood: W. L. Berberich 
(Denver, Colo.) ; E. A. Wehner (St. Louis, Mo.) ; A. A. Oehm (Chi- 
cago); M. S. Bringazi (St. Louis) ; J. E. Meade (Ionia, Mich); A. J. 
Liebl (Chicago) ; J. S. McAllister (Chicago) ; E. H. Jennings (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.) ; C. A. Kierdorf (Chicago). 

* * * 

The summer months bring their usual conventions, of great interest 
to Catholics: July 7-12, National Convention of the Catholic Daughters 
of America, at San Francisco; July 21-25, National Convention of the 
A. O. H. and Ladies’ Auxiliary, at Atlantic City, Hon. Michael Dono- 
hoe, Philadelphia, President; August 2-7, Supreme Convention of the 
Knights of Columbus, at Duluth, Minn., James A. Flaherty, Philadel- 
phia, Supreme Knight; August 23-26, Sixty-ninth General Convention 
of the Catholic Central Verein of America, in Cleveland, Ohio; Sep- 
tember 10-14, Eleventh Annual Conference of Catholic Charities, at 
the Catholic University, Washington, D. C.; September 16-17, Annual 
Meeting of the American Hierarchy, at the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; October 12-15, Third National Rural Life Conference, 
at St. Paul, Minn. 

* * * 

A number of Retreats for Ladies will be conducted under the 
auspices of the Missionary Association of Catholic Women at various 
centers. The dates follow: July 5-9, St. Norbert’s College, West De 
Pere, Wis.; July 11-15, St. Catherine’s Academy, Racine; July 22-26, 
Academy of St. James, Grand Forks, N. Dakota; July 26-30, Duchesne 
College and Convent of the Sacred Heart, Omaha, Neb.; July 28-Aug. 
1, St. Ursula’s Academy, York, Neb.; July 31-Aug. 4, St. Angela’s 
Academy, Carroll, Iowa; Aug. 14-18, Sacred Heart Academy, Spring- 
field, Illinois; Aug. 17-21, St. Mary’s College, Prairie du Chien, Wis.; 
Aug. 19-23, Mt. St. Clare’s College, Clinton, Iowa; Aug. 29-Sept. 3, 
St. Mary’s Home, Elm Grove, Wis. Inquiries concerning arrangements 
may be made to the National Headquarters of the M. A. C. W. at 
834 36th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

* * * 

Most Rev. Sebastian G. Messmer, D. D., D. C. L., was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by Marquette University. On the 
same occasion the degree of Doctor of Science was conferred on Mother 
Mary Concordia, superior general of the Sisters of St. Mary, St. Louis. 
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She is the only woman upon whom the degree has ever been conferred 
at Marquette and was awarded in recognition of her achievements. 
She was characterized by Father Moulinier as having accomplished 
more in medicine and hospitalization than any other woman in the 
United States. 

* * * 

Comment on the Supreme Court decision on the Oregon School Law 
is most interesting and even encouraging. Most of the more important 
dailies speak of it as a rebuke to bigotry. 

“Yesterday’s decision by the Supreme Court,” says the New York 
Times, “holding invalid the Oregon School Law, is none the less wel- 
come for being expected. The statute set aside was born of prejudice. 
It would have required the parents of Oregon to take all their children 
between the ages of 8 and 16 out of private or parochial schools, and 
send them to the public schools of the State. The measure professed 
to be one of equality, but it was plainly directed most intolerantly against 
a single class.” 

“No decision of the United States Supreme Court in many a day,” 
comments the New York World, “has been of such importance as this 
which holds the Oregon compulsory public school law invalid. It is an 
assertion on behalf of the fundamental law of the land, not merely of 
freedom of education, but in the last analysis of freedom of thought, 
freedom of religion, freedom of conscience.” 

And the New York Evening Post says: “The decision upholds a 
cherished right. It is sound Americanism and common sense. It does 
no violence to the institution of free education and the public school. 
It sets the wrong-headed people of a wrong-headed state in their place. 
Standardized education has been defeated. A State has dared to lay 
impious hands upon a right never before seriously questioned and it 
has been justly rebuked.” 

* * * 

Dailies in other cities have been equally outspoken. “Liberty has 
been restored in Oregon,” says the Boston Transcript. “The United 
States Supreme Court in the language of the decision written by Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, strikes a blow at intolerance and bigotry, not only 
in Oregon, but everywhere else. In particular it is made clear that 
there are parental rights which the State cannot invade.” 

“In other words,” remarks the Chicago Tribune, “this nation is not 
Spartan. It is not a Socialist experiment. In spite of our tendency 
to turn to government for the regulation of all conduct which is not 
approved by a majority which is indifferent, there are still principles 
of individual liberty which our legislators are bound to respect.” 

x * * 

Col. William L. Haskell, former head of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration in Russia, a convert to the Church, was awarded an hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws at the 124th Commencement exercises 
of Georgetown University. In 1920, Col. Haskell, then on duty in 
Washington, was selected to be the active head of the American Relief 
Administration in Russia. His success here caused him to be sent to 
supervise the work of the American Red Cross in 1922 when that 
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organization was endeavoring to ameliorate the condition of 1,200,000 
Greek refugees in Thrace and Anatolia. 
* * 

Italian-Americans of Richmond, Virginia, projected a monument to 
Columbus on one of the city’s boulevards. A committee of twelve 
presented their petition to the due authorities. But another committee 
was on hand, protesting against the granting of sites for statues to 
“any sectarian body.” A spokesman referred to Columbus as a “for- 
eigner.” So it was refused. But a wave of ridicule descended upon the 
city council, and the statue is now assured. 


Holy Year Pilgrims from the dioceses of Cleveland and Detroit, 
under the leadership of Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland, 
and Rt. Rev. Michael Gallagher, Bishop of Detroit, were offered one 
of the most outrageous and grossest of insults at the Hotel Splendide 
Royale, Aix Les Baines, France. A dinner party of the 400 pilgrims 
with the Bishops was served in one part of the large dining room, while 
a party of several hundred Frenchmen occupied another part. They 
put on a ribald program and were asked to stop, but refused, showing 
contempt and hostility. At the end of the dinner, a Monsignor arose 
to say a few words in honor of Bishop Gallagher, whose name-day was 
being celebrated. Immediately, the orchestra began to play and con- 


tinued despite requests to stop. Even while Bishop Gallagher spoke 
they refused to stop. 


* * * 


General Charles Mangin, whose fame will be immortal in French 
history for his defense of Verdun in the World War, died at Paris. 
He was less than 60 years old. In the war he was one of the youngest 
of the French commanders. Americans know him from the fact that 
he commanded American divisions in the War. 

A man of broad knowledge, General Mangin was an explorer, an 
administrator, a diplomat, a lecturer and historian, as well as a military 
leader. His great energy in his work as a soldier did not exclude a 
delicate sensibility in the manifestation of his religious faith. A writer 
who witnessed the scene thus described an incident which typified Gen- 
eral Mangin’s devotion: 

“One day, I remember, Mangin very modestly rang the door-bell of 
the Dominican Nuns of Orleans; it was the House of Jeanne d’Arc. 
He asked permission to visit the little oratory of the Saint. Believing 
himself alone, the general knelt on the pavement and prayed for a long 
time, his head in his hands. When he rose his eyes were wet. 
the tears of Mangin.” 

The newspapers have commented upon the family virtues of this 
Christian soldier whose eight children followed his bier. 

* * * 

Providence, R. I., diocese conducted a drive for $1,000,000 for 
Catholic High Schools. It was over-subscribed in cash by $266,589. 
Contributors numbered about 100,000. The drive covered a plan period 
of three years. Its success means that Bishop Hickey can continue 
vigorously his program for secondary schools. 


I saw 
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Liguorian Question Box 


(Address eS Questions to “The Liguorian,’? Oconomowoc, Wis. 


ign all Questions with name and address.) 


Would you please describe in the 
“Question Box” the procedure that must 
be followed before a saint is canonized? 

It would take up too much space to 
describe in detail all the laws that 
govern the procedure that must be 
followed in the canonization of a 
saint. In general, canonization has two 
parts, Beatification and Canonization 
properly so-called. Beatification implies 
the permission to honor a holy person 
locally, in certain specified places and 
in the manner prescribed by the law. 
Canonization is really a precept of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, commanding that 
public veneration be given to a holy 
person universally, in the whole Church. 
Preliminary to the process of beatifica- 
tion, a special investigation is made to 
determine whether the cause of the per- 
son in question should be taken up at 
all. If this preliminary investigation 
has proved satisfactory, the person is 
called “Venerable.” After beatification 
the person is called “Blessed,” but only 
after canonization may the person re- 
ceive the title of “Saint.” 


As the saint is placed upon the altars 
of the Church to be a model for others, 
naturally, very rigid investigations are 
made concerning their lives, both at the 
scene of the person’s life and in Rome 
under the supervision of the Congrega- 
tion of Rites. It must be proved to the 
satisfaction of the Cardinals of this 
Congregation that the person has prac- 
ticed virtue in a heroic degree. More- 
over all the writings of the person to 
be beatified are examined most minutely 
by competent theologians to determine 
if in these writings there may be some- 
thing contrary to faith or morals. 

Besides the proof that the person has 
practiced heroic virtue, at least two 
important, first-class miracles, wrought 
through the intercession of the servant 
of God, are required for beatification, 
and for canonization, at least two more 
that must have been worked after the 
beatification. 

In the case of miraculous cures, for 
proof of the miracles, at least two com- 
petent physicians must be interrogated, 


preferably those physicians, who have 
a reputation in their profession and if 
at all possible, specialists in the par- 
ticular disease which is supposed to 
have been cured miraculously. These 
doctors must testifiy that they consider 
the person upon whom the miracle has 
been wrought, as cured; they must give 
their reasons for this decision and 
finally state whether the cure could have 
been effected in a natural way. 

All these investigations take up time 
and accordingly the process of canon- 
ization is a long procedure, lasting for 
years and even centuries; each step is 
regulated by special laws, which must 
be observed to the letter, otherwise the 
investigation is of no value for the 
advancement of the cause. 

If two persons act as sponsors in the 
baptism of a child, are they allowed to 
marry or must they get a dispensation? 

They do not need a dispensation to 
marry, for the diriment impediment of 
Spiritual Relationship arises between 
the sponsors and the person baptized 
and not between the sponsors them- 
selves. 

My husband, who is a non-Catholic, 
wishes his mother, who is also a non- 
Catholic to be sponsor at the baptism 
of our child. The mother, who is an 
Anglican, is willing to promise to 
bring up the child as a Catholic, in 
case anything should happen to me. 
Would she be allowed to act as 
sponsor in these circumstances? 

No. The new code of the canon 
law of the Church (canon 765) pre- 
scribes that a non-Catholic cannot 
validly act as sponsor at baptism. 

In some prayerbooks in the Litany 
of the Blessed Virgin, the invocation 
“Queen of Peace” is added, whereas 
in other prayerbooks this invocation is 
not found. Which is correct? 


The invocation “Queen of Peace” 
was added to the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin by the late Pope Benedict XV 
in I917 on account of the great Euro- 
pean war and is accordingly not found 
in the prayerbooks published prior tc 
this date. 
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Some Good Books 


The Catholic Teacher’s Companion. 
By Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap. 
emery by Benziger Brothers. Price, 

net. ; 


This excellent volume is all that its 
title claims it to be—the Companion of 
our Catholic Teachers. No activity of 
the teacher’s life is forgotten, for each 
and every one the author offers most 
helpful suggestions. He is not content 
with setting down mere general prin- 
ciples but applies them to the various 
and varied particulars of every day 
life, all the while enlivening his text 
with apt examples, anecdotes, and 
quotations. An _ exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy and detailed alphabetical index 
bespeak the thoroughness with which 
the writer sets himself to his task. 

If among your relatives or friends 
you have someone who has devoted her- 
self to the sublime calling of teacher 
in our Catholic schools, be assured she 
will welcome this book as a gift. 


The Hymns of the Breviary and 
Missal. By Rev. Matthew Britt, O.S.B. 
Published by Benziger Brothers. Price, 
$3.00 net. 


How few of us—even those of us 
who are priests—adequately realize the 
treasures of religious sentiment and 
exquisite poetry to be found in the 
hymns of the Breviary and Missal? 
In many instances, those not of our 
holy faith have shown a far better 
appreciation. Witness the fact that 
many outside the fold have found it 
well worth their while to undertake 
translations of these hymns, and even 
among the Catholic translators, fully 
one-half are converts to the faith. 


To make our liturgical hymns better 
known and better understood, the com- 
piler presents us with all the hymns to 
be found in the present Breviary to- 
gether with the five sequences of the 
Missal, and a few other hymns. To 
each he has added at least one of the 
most excellent metrical translations ; 





likewise information regarding author, 
translator, and light on the more diffi- 
cult passages. 

Adrian Fortescue. A Memoir by 
John G. Vance and J. W. Fortescue. 
Published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
Price, $3.25 net; $3.35 postpaid. 

The historical and liturgical writings 
of Adrian Fortescue, as also his lec- 
tures on various subjects, have won for 
him the distinction of being an au- 
thority in his chosen line of work. 
Hence these short memoirs of his life 
must prove a welcome addition to our 
biographical literature. The point of 
view of the book as well as its artistic 
makeup will appeal particularly to the 
scholar and student. 

Children of the Shadow. By Isabel 
C. Clarke. Published by Benziger 
Brothers, New York. Price, $2.00. 


One cannot help admiring Miss 
Clarke for her continuous production 
of splendid novels. Already her list 
is long. We have read them one after 
the other, and would hesitate were we 
called upon to decide which is best. 

As we read, we are delighted by the 
interchange of scenery and situations 
and ever and again we stop to think of 
some character, drawn so carefully and 
vividly. 

It is a story that will grip any reader. 
A reviewer says: “It is not her best 
work.” That may be a matter of taste. 
You will lay it down, I know, wishing 
it were longer. 

From the Catholic Book Publishing 
Co., 43-45 E. 12th Street, New York, 
we have received a Pictorial Life of 
St. Francis Xavier (single copies, 25 
cents) and likewise a neat little 
pamphlet containing the Novena of 
Grace in honor of the same Saint. 
Rev. J. B. Kessel, S.J., of Mankato, 
Minnesota, has also published a St. 
Xavier Booklet, giving the Novena of 
Grace and other devotions in honor of 
St. Francis Xavier. 








Lucid Intervals 


A little boy was in a store with his 
mother and was given a ~~ of candy 
by one of the clerks. As he began to 
eat it and did not say anything his 
mother said to him: “What must you 
say, Bobbie?” 


“Charge it,” he replied. 


Ist Man—What, have you taken to 
wearing glasses? 

2nd Man—Yes; I did so many 
cross-word puzzles that one eye got to 
— vertical and the other horizon- 
tal. 


“How did you lose your hair?” 
“Worry.” 

“What did you worry about?” 
“Losin’ my hair.” 


He—May I have the next dance? 
She—If you can find a partner. 


A right-handed fellow named Wright, 
In writing “write” always wrote “rite” 

Where he meant to write rite. 

Tf he’d written “wright” right, 
Wright would not have wrought rot 

writing “rite.” 

“Smell anything, grandmother?” 
asked the youngster who was lying 
on the floor drawing. 

Grandmother assured him she did 
not. 

The young artist gave a few finish- 
ing touches and repeated his question. 
Grandmother sniffed the air and again 
declared she smelled nothing. 

“Well,” said the boy, “you ought 
to. I have just drawed a skunk.” 


Bill! He’s so short- 
working himself to 


“Poor ole 
sighted he’s 
death !” 

“What’s his short sight got to do 
with it?” 

“Well, he can’t see when the boss 
ain’t looking, so he has to keep on 
shoveling all the time!” 


All hair is silver to the barber. 


Little Richard—Mother, may I have 
a nickel for the old man who is out- 
side crying? 

Mother—Yes, dear, but what is the 
old man crying about? 

Richard—He’s crying “Peanuts, five 
cents a bag.” 


“Have you anything to say before 
leaving the stand?” asked the judge 
after pronouncing the death sentence 
upon a Negro murderer. 

“Yes, suh, jedge,” replied the pris- 
oner. “I want’s to say right here dat 
dis is gonna be a lesson to me.” 


“Here’s something strange,” he cried. 
“You say this tooth has never been 
worked on before, and yet now I am 
beginning to get flecks of gold on the 
instrument.” 

“Aw, that’s all right,” said Frank. 
“Probably you’ve struck my back col- 
lar button.” 


“Has that bootlegger any defense?” 

“Yes,” declared Uncle Bill Bottle- 
top. “If he takes a few drinks of his 
own licker he can put up a strong 
plea of insanity.” 


Several days ago, while the noontide 
of pedestrians were sweeping Broad- 
way, it happened that an unusual num- 
ber of persons attempted to pass 
through the Arcade. 

An ample rather jovial fat man had 
elbowed his way almost through the 
crowd and was breathing a sigh of 
relief when the unexpected happened. 
Just as he started to turn onto Spring 
Street, he ran into a large colored wo- 
man of equal size. Both took the 
count. 

“Why don’t you put out your hand 
when you all is goin’ to make a left 
turn?” exclaimed the colored woman as 
she picked herself up. 

The fat man said nothing, but arose 
and dusted himself off. But before 
resuming his way down the street he 
asked, “Did anybody get the number of 
that truck?” 











Redemptorist Scholarships 





A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the edu- 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the 
daily Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be 
offered up by our professed Students for the founders and associate 
founders of Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying 
that the donors are credited with their share of the works per- 
formed by these students after they have become priests. 





Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New 
SOP, RRS a oivinn krenidddnskdd rads sbensinowene $3,496.46 


Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.). 2,055.27 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


SO IS oes sik bake cceh eines ionenceeieeiess 497.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St.Alphonsus 
CPURG GORE 66 ectssteitianctticimnniusnae 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.) 2,007.00 


Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis), 
$1,604.69; Burse of St. Cajetan (Single Ladies of Rock Church), 
$2,075.79; Burse of St. Joseph, $643.00; Burse of St. Francis 
Assissi, $1,007.50; Burse of the Little Flower, $2,931.75; Burse 
of St. Thomas, Apostle, $201.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; 
Burse of St. Rita, $506.00; Burse of St. Anne, $652.00; Burse of 
St. Gerard, $527.00; Burse of the Sacred Heart, $243.00; Burse 
of Holy Family, $20.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
$423.00; Burse of St. Peter, $225.00; Burse of the Poor Souls, 
$2,500.00; Burse of St. Alphonsus, $15.00; Burse of St. Anthony, 
$3.00; Burse of the Poor Souls, $1.00; Mr. F. Henze Burse, 
$300.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop Neumann, $168.50. 


























THE CATHOLIC 
TEACHER'S COM- 
PANION 


By F. M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap. 


Price, $2.75. 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 


By Rev. C. D. McEnniry, C. 
Ss. R. 


Vol. I, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. II, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. III, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. IV, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. V, postpaid, $1.00 


THE 
SEA 


By Isabel Clarke. 
Price, $2.00. 


VILLA BY THE 


BOY 


By Inez Specking. 
Price, $1.25. 


BE OF GOOD HEART 


By Rev. J. McSorley. 
Price, postpaid, $1.60. 


Books 
The Ideal Gift 














-MARY ROSE SOPH- 
OMORE 
By Mabel Wirries. 
Price, $1.00. 


FALSE GODS 
By Will Scarlet. 
Price, $2.00. 


CHILDREN OF THE 
SHADOW 


By Isabel Clarke. 
Price, $2.00. 


FAITH DESMOND’S 
LAST STAND 


By Elizabeth Jordan. 
Price, $1.50. 


THE WONDERFUL 
SACRAMENTS 
By Rev. F. X. Doyle, S. J. 
Price, Cloth, $1.25. 
Paper, $0.25. 


WITH THE CHURCH 


By Mother M. Loyola. 
Price, $3.00. 
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